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EDITORIALS 


ORPORATE TAXES AND COOPERATIVE 
EXEMPTIONS — A man who earns his daily 
bread with a pen is most naturally extremely 

conscious of both the logical development of a thought 
and the manner in which it is expressed. On Wednes- 
day, July 12th, President Bryan Clark of Associated 
Seed Growers appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee to present his convictions about the all im- 
portant question of Corporate and Cooperative Taxes. 
His presentation is a gem of expression and so clearly 
defines the issue as to preclude any comments from 
your editor. Mr. Truman’s request for an additional 
10 Billion dollars, assuring early review of the Tax 
question, makes consideration of this phase of the tax 
problems the more pertinent. It is a real pleasure then 
to release this column to present the full text of Mr. 
Clarke’s memorandum. 


Memorandum to Senate Finance Committee 
Concerning Taxation of Corporations and H.R. 8920 


From: A. Bryan Clark, President 
Associated Seed Gorwers, Inc., 
New Haven, Connecticut 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee 
to express certain convictions I have about the taxation of cor- 
porations with special reference to this Bill, H.R. 8920. Current 
developments in Korea overshadow this as well as all other 
matters, but whether taxes are eventually increased or decreased 
they should be equitable. 


Let me begin by saying that I speak under no other auspices 
than my own and those of the private company with which I am 
connected. This company, Associated Seed Growers, Inc., is 
engaged in the business of breeding, growing and distributing 
seeds. Our eight breeding stations in different parts of the 
country develop and maintain our pedigreed Asgrow planting 
stocks. At 18 growing and processing branches these pedigreed 
stocks are grown for seed by independent farmers under con- 
tract with us. Our customers are canners, freezers, fresh pro- 
duce growers, etc. Therefore, I look at this tax business as a 
private businessman dealing directly with farmers and intensely 
interested in their problems. 


GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY OF TAXING POWERS 
The responsibility of this Senate Committee together with its 
counterpart committee in the House has grown in recent decades 
into a charge of staggering proportions. There are many sober- 
ing responsibilities resting on various parts of our government 
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these days, but in many ways the most fundamental and far- 
reaching is that of determining what groups in the nation shall 
bear the cost of government and in what proportions. Now that 
the government “take” is something like 25% of the total eco- 
nomic output of the nation, the determination of the sources from 
which that take shall come has unprecedented consequences in 
moulding the structure of our economic system. 


The power to tax has long been recognized as the power to 
destroy, but now the power to exempt from taxation has become 
the power to create. 


An income tax law used to be simply an act for the raising of 
revenue. Today the magnitude of the tax makes such a measure 
not only a revenue bill but also an instrument including the 
power of life and death over different segments of the nation’s 
economy. It may not be sudden death or an immediate spring- 
ing to life, but by placing this insuperable burden on some and 
withholding it from others the taxing authorities so greatly 
influence the competitive struggle as to determine its outcome. 


Now, a proper function of democratic government is to foster 
various healthy developments within the national community 
and to restrain other unhealthy ones. No fault is found with 
the exercise of this essential function. The concern here ex- 
pressed is that in formulating a tax measure for the raising of 
necessary revenue the severity of these collateral effects may 
not be fully comprehended. An analogy is found in the use of 
hormones in the cultivation of vegetable crops. The “fostering” 
of crops and the “restraining” of weeds traditionally has been 
done by the use of common fertilizers and ordinary cultivation. 
Now to some extent hormones are used both to foster plant 
growth and in other instances to kill it. They thus have the 
power to increase life and to destroy it. Moreover their potency 
is so great and their action so violent that not infrequently 
when employed for one purpose they produce quite another. 


Thus I consider it of transcendent importance that the blight- 
ing as well as the therapeutic reactions of these tax hormones— 
as they spread throughout the nation’s economic and political 
system—be watched and controlled by taxing authorities having 
a keen sense of their tremendous power and responsibility. 


There are two aspects of H.R. 8920 on which I should like to 
comment in particular. They are (1) its exemptions for coop- 
erative corporations and for mutual banks and insurance com- 
panies, and (2) the principle of progressive corporate tax rates. 


COOPERATIVE EXEMPTIONS 


The granting of exemptions from taxes to charitable, religious 
and educational organizations has always been acknowledged as 
sound public policy and has seldom if ever been called in ques- 
tion. The motives behind these exemptions are as sound today 
as ever before, but the commercial or business activities which 
these organizations sometimes carry on are in competition with 
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other commercial and business organizations. 
tion under today’s tax rates is one of the most potent of all 
competitive advantages, the public policy aspect of this situation 


Since tax exemp- 


is no longer entirely what it once was. Accordingly, the provi- 
sions of H.R. 8920 in continuing the basic exemptions of these 
organizations but then proceeding to tax their competitive, com- 
mercial business activities seem to me to be an altogether wise 
and salutary departure from past practice. 


I feel strongly that for the very same reasons cooperative and 
mutual corporations should also be taxed on their business earn- 
ings. As in the case of the charitable organizations, the motive 
of fostering cooperative and mutual enterprises, especially in 
their early stages, was good public policy. It can hardly be 
appropriate at this stage of the game, however, to give them 
the competitive business advantage which their persent tax- 
exempt status gives them. In fact I am sure there are some in 
the cooperative movement who feel apologetic for their specially 
privileged tax status. 


Our company, Associated Seed Growers, despite its misleading 
name, is not a cooperative. It is an ordinary tax-paying con- 
cern. We are in competition with some cooperatives. And we 
have other cooperatives among our customers. Personally, I 
am not opposed to them or their principles. I am a member of 
the Cooperative Consumers of New Haven, Inc., and was a 
member of its first Board of Directors. I believe the coopera- 
tive plan has a real place and function in our economy as an 
antidote to, or check on, some of the tendencies which are inher- 
ent in the conduct of private business. But the competition 
between cooperatives and private business should be fair and 
equal competition. It is not that now. It has not been that 
since income taxes have become such a major hindrance to the 
accumulation of business reserves. 


I believe that cooperatives and mutuals—as mature, self- 
respecting members of the business community—should stand 
their fair share of the total tax load. 


PROGRESSIVE CORPORATE TAXES 


Coming now to the principle of progressive corporate tax 
rates, I don’t hold this to be as vital a matter as the equal taxa- 
tion of cooperatives and mutuals, but it is still significant. It 
appears to me that those tax hormones mentioned above would 
be more beneficial to the system as a whole if there were some 
graduation in the rates. For this reason, I think H.R. 8920 
moves in the right direction in diminishing the rate on corporate 
earnings up to $150,000 or thereabouts and in slightly increasing 
them above $500,000 I should like to see this principle carried 
a little further. I believe the maximum rate on even the largest 
earnings should not exceed 50%, but I would favor a more con- 
sistent progression in rate from the low earnings to the high 
ones. 


The health of our competitive economic system is improved in 
general by a large number of competing units. For this reason 
it seems to me appropriate for the smaller companies generally, 
to be given a tax advantage of this type. Parenthetically, 
Asgrow is probably somewhere in between “small” and “large” 
in the overall national picture. In the seed business, however, 
we are one of the larger companies. Thus most of our competi- 
tion is from smaller concerns which means that this proposal 
would be against our interest. 


The main justification for moderating the rates on small com- 
panies is the fact that present rates, especially when coupled 
with inheritance taxes, are placing too great a burden on the 
small and the new competitor. The growth of new enterprise 
needs the type of fostering which will enable it to prosper and 
to accumulate reserves. Cheap and loose government credit is 
not nearly so potent a stimulant at this. 


One other point: Modern technology (in steel and autos, for 
example) makes large-scale operation essential in some indus- 
tries. In some of these industries, or parts of them, small con- 
cerns cannot begin to compete with the large ones, and no tax 
advantage will materially alter the situation. Moreover, na- 
tional progress will not be served by any effort to thwart the 
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reaping of those benefits which come from mass production and 
large-scale industrial technology. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that the growth of this vast technology and of these indus- 
trial giants has presented us with many of the problems which 
now plague our competitive economy, which in turn have caused 
much of the growth in our governmental organization. 


Therefore, since the over-all and long-range health of our 
competitive economy is not improved but rather complicated by 
the existence and power of these great industrial organizations, 
and since much of the weight of our governmental burden has 
been occasioned by their distortion of our social and economic 
fabric, it is both wholesome and equitable for them to bear an 
increased share of the tax load. In other words, decrease the 
tax load on the more freely competitive part of the national 
economy, and increase the load on the less freely competitive 
part of it. 


In conclusion, I plead that the rules of the game be made fair 
and equitable for all competitors—coops and mutuals as well as 
private companies. We in American business expect no great 
panaceas from government. Neither do we want handouts. We 
look to our tax-creating authorities to keep the burden of taxa- 
tion reasonable and just in the light of the economic and security 
needs of the nation. 


July 13, 1950 
Honorable Walter F. George 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Senator: 


I want to thank you and the members of your committee for 
the courtesies extended to me in appearing at your hearing 
yesterday. 


After hearing the testimony of Mr. Jerry Voorhis and Mr. 
Karl D. Loos, and after further private discussion which I had 
with Mr. Voorhis following the hearing, there are one or two 
further comments I should like to make. Mr. Voorhis takes the 
position that the cooperative corporation does not make any 
business profit. As he expressed it to your committee yesterday, 
the members of a cooperative associate do business not for 
profit but to serve their common interest. Mr. Loos expressed a 
similar point of view by saying that a cooperative makes profit 
for its patrons rather than for its owners. 


Undoubtedly these are both fair statements of the situation, 
but it seems to me that essentially the facts of the case are not 
changed by these definitions. Actually, a cooperative corpora- 
tion, just like a private corporation, is organized to engage in 
business for the commercial or financial benefit of those who 
compose or organize it. At present in the case of cooperatives 
their earnings are taxed only once, which is when they are paid 
to the patrons or individual members as dividends. In the case 
of other corporations the earnings are taxed twice, once by the 
corporation tax and the second time as dividend income to the 
individual stockholder. To my mind that is an inequity. 


My major concern, however, as emphasized in my presenta- 
tion to your committee yesterday concerns the effect of the 
cooperative tax exemption on the competitive situation in the 
market place. Whether cooperatives are doing business for 
profit or not for profit may be a problem in the meaning of 
words, but the fact of the matter is that the cooperatives are in 
the competitive arena and in that struggle they are today given 
this very significant competitive advantage represented by their 
tax-exempt status. 


I learned from the morning papers that this particular Bill 
H.R. 8920 will probably be shelved. The circumstances certainly 
do counsel caution in the direction of tax reduction. At some 
time or other, however, I hope that in some tax measure this 
matter of equal taxation may be dealt with on its merits. 

Very sincerely, 


/s/ A. Bryan Clark 
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Low-Gallonage Row-Crop Spraying 


A low-gallonage tractor - mounted 
sprayer was tested rather extensively at 
Geneva in 1949 for the control of insect 
pests on cabbage, beans, and carrots. 
Promising results were obtained. This 
machine is similar to the type of sprayer 
being used commonly for applying weed 
control sprays, the chief difference being 
in the nozzle arrangement. The prin- 
cipal advantages of this method of insec- 
ticide application are the simplicity of 
the operation, the relatively low cost of 
the sprayer parts, the small quantity of 
water used per acre, and the speed with 
which the insecticide can be applied. 


The essential parts of this sprayer 
consist of the pump which is of the gear 
type and is mounted on a platform in- 
stalled on the rear of the tractor. It is 
operated by v-belt and pulleys from the 
tractor pulley shaft. There are other 
possible means of operating the pump, 
such as by a direct connection with the 
power take-off. The platform supports 
the barrel containing the spray solution. 
The boom is supported on the front of 
the tractor by means of two pieces of 
angle iron bolted to the tractor in a ver- 
tical position. This permits the boom to 
be raised and lowered depending on the 
height of the crop to be treated. 

The boom is 12 feet long and is rein- 
forced by a piece of angle iron. Mount- 
ing the boom on the front has the advan- 
tage of enabling the operator to observe 
the spraying closely to assure proper 
application, the detection of nozzle clog- 
ging, etc. Experience has shown that 
there is little or no danger of the opera- 
tor being affected by the spray since he 
is well above the point of spray output. 


The spray boom is made of %-inch 
hard copper tubing and is put together 
with tee fittings, % x % x % inch, 
spaced so the drop pipes can be used on 
crops of different row spacing. These 
tee fittings are put in the }oom by means 
of a threaded adapter which is joined to 
the copper tubing by means of a sweat 
joint. Mounted on the boom is the pres- 
sure gauge which is in easy view of the 
operator. The nozzles used are of the 
type which give a flat fan-shaped spray 
and are mounted on the \-inch drop 
pipes. The nozzle employed is sold under 
the trade name of “Teejet”* and for 
most of the work done the orifice tip used 
is designated as #80015. 


ARRANGEMENT OF NOZZLES 


For treating cabbage three nozzles per 
row were used and these were arranged 
with one directly over the row and one 
directed inward from either side. 

For treating beans two nozzles per row 
were used. To place the spray on the 
undersurface of the leaves where it is 
needed to provide satisfactory Mexican 


From FARM RESEARCH, Vol. XVI, No. 3. 
* Manufactured by the Spraying Systems Com- 
pany, 3201 Randolph Street, Bellwood, Ill. 
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Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


bean beetle control, a long drop pipe ex- 
tending down to about 4 inches from the 
ground is employed. A double swivel 
connector is used at the bottom of the 
drop pipe and a nozzle is mounted in the 
outlet in either side of the connector. By 
using this swivel, it was possible to ad- 
just the nozzles upward toward the un- 
der-surface of the bean leaves. 

An improvement in this arrangement 
when using this equipment on beans 
would be the inclusion of a short piece 
of rubber hose in the drop pipe. This 
would prevent the breaking of the drop 
pipes by stones or high places in the row. 

For treating carrots two nozzles were 
used on each row and these were directed 
inward from either side. 


20 TO 25 GALLONS PER ACRE 


The tractor was driven at a speed of 
5 to 6 miles per hour and the pump was 
operated at a pressure of 80 pounds per 
square inch. At this speed and pressure 
and with the nozzles about 1 foot apart 
on the boom, the #80015 nozzle tips de- 
livered about 20 to 25 gallons of spray 
solution to the acre. This pressure and 
gallonage do not necessarily represent 
the ideal but should be considered rea- 
sonably satisfactory for the present. 

Insecticides which can be used in solu- 
tion, such as DDT emulsion and TEPP, 
were more satisfactory than the wettable 
powders. This is because the nozzle 
opening of suitable nozzles is relatively 
small and has a tendency to clog when 
wettable powders are used. A further 
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Spraying Carrots for Six Spotted Leafhopper Control. 


difficulty is that the wettable powders 
require constant agitation in the barrel. 

This machine was used on a commer- 
cial scale against pests of cabbage, beans, 
and carrots. Perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory results were obtained in the control 
of cabbage insects. 


RESULTS WITH CABBAGE PESTS 


The results of an experiment on cab- 
bage insect control are given in the ac- 
companying table. This test was car- 
ried out in a field which had an exceed- 
ingly high infestation of cabbage worms 
and the cabbage aphid. The materials 
were applied three times, namely, July 
28, August 9, and August 25. The equip- 
ment delivered the spray at the rate of 
20 gallons per acre at a pressure of 80 
pounds per square inch. The tractor 
was dirven at the rate of approximately 
6 miles per hour. 

The most satisfactory treatment was 
a combination spray of DDT emulsion 
and TEPP. This gave excellent control 
of cabbage worms and cabbage aphid 
and resulted in a high percentage of 
marketable heads. In years when the 
cabbage aphid is absent, growers would 
need to use only an effective treatment 
for cabbage worms which would be the 
DDT emulsion. Although not shown in 
the table, most of the treatments used 
also gave excellent control of the cab- 
bage thrips. This insect is a common 
pest of cabbage and frequently causes 
serious injury. Either parathion or 
DDT could be used for the control of this 
insect. 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 
CONTROL 


For Mexican bean beetle control prom- 
ising results were obtained with two ap- 
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CABBAGE INSECT CONTROL, USING LOW-GALLONAGE SPRAYER, 1949 


Percent 
plants se- 

Materials and amount used per 20 gallons of water* Percent verely in- Percent 
worm fested with marketable 
control aphids heads 

DDT (25% emulsion), 1 qt., Parathion (25% W.P.),11b. 96.5 25.1 74.9 

DDT (25% emulsion), 1 qt., TEPP (20% emulsion),1 qt. 96.9 9.9 88.9 

DDT (25% emulsion), 1 qt., Lindane (25% W.P.), 1 lb... 95.7 13.0 84.0 


* Rate used per acre. 


plications of 1 pound of 25 percent para- 
thion wettable powder and also with 1 
quart of a rotenone resins solution can- 
taining 1.5 percent rotenone, both used in 
25 gallons of water per acre. 

DDT emulsion was also tested against 
the six-spotted leafhopper, the vector of 
carrot yellows, but the disease incidence 
was too low to warrant any conclusions 
concerning the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment. 


USEFULNESS OF EQUIPMENT 


How generally useful such a piece of 
equipment will be is uncertain now. It 
would seem most adaptable for use on 
crops which require insect control prima- 
rily rather than a combination of insect 
and disease control. This would include 
cabbage, beans, carrots, and _ possibly 
peas. 

Some work has been done using fungi- 
cides in this type of equipment. The 
major difficulty at present is that fungi- 
cides are currently used in the form of 
suspensions. Such formulations of either 
insecticides or fungicides present a prob- 
lem of nozzle clogging. 

It is important that machines for ap- 
plying concentrated sprays on vegetable 
crops be accurately calibrated and the 
number of gallons delivered per acre be 
determined before the treatment is 
started, because insecticides applied in 
in the concentrated form are very likely 
either to cause foliage injury if too much 
material is used or to give inferior insect 
control if too little is used. 


CALIBRATING THE MACHINE 


To calibrate the machine properly, it 
is necessary to drive over a measured 
area at a set tractor speed and a con- 
stant pump pressure. On the basis of 
such a trail, it is possible to determine 
whether the tractor should be driven at 
a slower or faster rate or whether the 
size of the nozzle opening should be 
changed. For the time being, at least, it 
is thought that 20 to 25 gallons of solu- 
tion is the proper dosage per acre. 

Obviously, a great deal of additional 
work needs to be done to determine the 
full possibilities of low gallonage spray- 
ing of vegetable crops with insecticides. 
For example, it may be possible to use 
more concentrated solutions than those 
discussed here. Thus, if this is found 
feasible, it would enable one to reduce 
the gallonage required per acre from the 


present 20 to 25 gallons to 10 or even 5 
gallons per acre. Also, while 80 pounds 
pressure has given good results, it may be 
desirable to vary this according to the 
crop treated. The nozzle type needs some 
study. In these experiments a nozzle de- 
livering a fan-type spray was used. It 
may be found that the cone type would 
give better coverage and insect control 
for certain crops. It is planned to con- 
sider these and similar matters along 
with insecticidal formluations in future 
studies. 


BEWARE OF 2,4-D 


Since this equipment is the same as 
used for weed control sprays, there may 
be a tendency for grower to attempt to 
use it for both weed and insect control 
applications. Owing to the difficulty of 
thoroughly removing 2,4-D and similar 
materials from sprayers, it is suggested 
that for the time being, at least, a 
sprayer for applying insecticides be used 
only for that purpose. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


GENERAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11—The 1950 
planted acreage of ten crops for commer- 
cial processing on July 1 was approxi- 
mately 1.6 million acres according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
is 6 percent less than the 1.7 million 
acres planted in 1949 and 11 percent 
below the ten year average planting of 
1.8 million acres. These crops usually 
account for 95 percent of the planted 
acreage of the 11 processing vegetables 
estimated by the Bureau. 


PEAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11—B.A.E. re- 
ports that green pea harvesting opera- 
tions continued active through June and 
were shifting to late varieties for pro- 
cessing by July 1. July 1 indications 
point to a 1950 production of 410,300 
tons, 15 percent above the 1949 produc- 
tion of 356,120 tons and 6 percent above 
the 1939-48 average of 397,550 tons. 
(The National Canners Association, 
Division of Statistics, reports that the 
actual planted acreage of green peas 
sown for canning in 1950 totaled 316,976 


acres or a little over 1 percent above the 
planted acreage in 1949 of 312,067 acres. 
The report is based on reports from all 
canners known to have planted peas for 
canning in 1950 together with estimates 
for only three firms not reporting.) 


DES MOINES, IOWA, July 17—Peas: We 
had the same pea acreage as in 1949 
with yields ranging 105 percent of 1949. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., July 14 — Peas: 
About a 75 percent yield of peas but of 
good quality. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., July 15 — Peas: 
The vine growth on peas is long and 
beautiful with lots of pods but they don’t 
seem to want to fill out and set fruit. 
Just standing by waiting for the crop to 
mature. Practically all canners in the 
Midwest seem to be experiencing the 
same difficulty. 


BEANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11 — Green 
Limas: B.A.E. reports that 94,820 acres 
of green limas for canning and freezing 
will be planted for 1950. This is about 
13 percent less than last year’s plantings 
of 108,520 acres but 37 percent above the 
1939-48 average of 69,080. Acreage re- 
ductions from last year are shown for all 
important states except California. The 
condition of the crop on July 1 was re- 
ported at 91 percent which compares 
with 94 percent the same date last year 
and 83 percent for the 10 year average 
July 1 condition. 


Snap beans: Indicated production of 
snap beans for processing as of July 1 
was 216,100 tons or about 9 percent less 
than the 1949 production of 238,200 tons 
but up 16 percent over the 10 year aver- 
age of 185,930 tons. The preliminary 
estimated acreage for harvest was 111,- 
130 acres which compares with 110,260 
acres harvested in 1949. Allowance was 
made for abandoned or unharvested acre- 
age in 1950. The yield of 1.94 tons 
per acre was indicated as of July 1 as 
compared with 2.16 tons per acre ob- 
tained in 1949. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 18 — Green 
Beans: Green beans yielded approxi- 
mately one ton per acre. Acreage 25 per- 
cent of normal. Finished pack. 


CORN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11— Corn: 
B.A.E. reports corn plantings this year 
to be 23 percent less than the 1949 plant- 
ings. The report includes, however, acre- 
age planted for both canning and freez- 
ing. (The Corn Canners Service Bureau 
reports from returns from 120 companies 
that reported both years that acreage for 
canning in 1950 appears to be approxi- 
mately 38 percent less than 1949. If the 
average acreage is abandoned on this 
year’s crop the final reduction in acreage 
will approximate 44 percent.) 


( Continued on page 16) 
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NEW YORK SUMMER OUTING 


The annual summer outing of the 
Association of New York State Canners 
will be held at the Brooklea Country 
Club in Rochester, Thursday afternoon 
and evening, August 10, 1950. The Com- 
mittee in planning the program has pur- 
posely avoided any speeches or formal 
procedure. Golf will begin at 1:30 in 
the afternoon. Beginning at 7 p.m. an 
informal buffet dinner will be served. 


BILL DAVIS JOINS KILLIAN 


William N. (Bill) Davis, former Exec- 
utive in charge of Sales of the Torsch 
Canning Company has joined W. H. 
Killian Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
packers of fruits and vegetables, as 
Sales Manager. 


STOKELY-VAN CAMP 
PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions in the West 
Coast operations of Stokely-Van Camp 
have been announced by H. F. Krimmin- 
dahl, President: William H. Foster be- 
comes General Manager of all West 
Coast operations. Before joining Stokely 
in 1947, Mr. Foster was President of 
Foster & Wood Canning Company of 
Lodi, California. He has served as a 
Director of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and is most active and well 
known in the food industry. 

R. F. Williams who joined Stokely in 
1936 at the time of the Santa Cruz Pack- 
ing Company merger will direct Honor 
Brand frozen foods operations. Mr. Wil- 
liams has been active in the Canners 
league of California and the Cling Peach 
Association and is well known in the 
food trade. 

E. E. Huddleson, Vice-President of 
Stokely for 16 years and General Man- 
ager of West Coast operations will con- 
tinue as Vice-President and member of 
the Board of Directors and will devote 
more of his time to overall national 
operations of the company. He has been 
an active leader in the California indus- 
try for a number of years as well as 
President of the National Frozen Foods 
Association. 


BROWN REJOINS BRISTOL 


R. M. Brown, formerly Sales Engineer 
with the Bristol Company of Canada, 
Ltd., and lately instrumentation engineer 
with Stadler Hurter & Company, Mon- 
treal, Consulting Engineers, has rejoined 
the Bristol Company and will make his 
headquarters at Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mr. Brown is well known in instrument 
circles and is the author of several 
papers on the application of instruments 
in the pulp and paper industry. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANCO PLANS NEW 
LOS ANGELES CAN PLANT 


Plans for the construction of a second 
Los Angeles plant at the American Can 
Company for the manufacture of food 
cans have been announced by C. W. 
Roberts, vice president in charge of the 
Pacific division. The plant will be 
located on a 35%2-acre site in the Wil- 
mington district of the city. It is ex- 
pected that construction of the stream- 
lined, one-story steel and brick building 
will start in the very near future, aiming 
for completion and full operation by mid- 
year, 1951. 


Pending completion of the new plant, 
the company has leased the Terminal 
Island warehouse of the National Metal 
and Steel Corporation, which will serve 
as a warehousing and distribution point 
for cans for Harbor area fish canners. 
The warehouse contains more than 100,- 
000 square feet of floor space in which 
more than 20 million cans can be stored 
at a time. 

Representing an investment of several 
million dollars, the new Wilmington can 
manufacturing plant, the company’s 
eighth in California, will provide em- 
ployment for between 400 and 500 men 
and women. 


Pointing out that the new plant’s pro- 
duction will supply container require- 
ments of fish canners on Terminal Island 
as well as citrus and other food packers 
in the Southern California area, Mr. 
Roberts explained that can requirements 
of customers have increased substan- 
tially over the past few years. He added 
that, with further pack increases in 
prospect for frozen citrus concentrates 
as well as for other citrus and fish prod- 
ucts, these additional can production 
facilities are required to adequately 
serve the food canning industry. 

The Wilmington plant, will be similar 
to the modern-design factories that the 
company has built in other areas. Con- 


taining approximately 200,000 square 
feet of floor space, the one story, moni- 
tor-type structure will incorporate the 
latest developments in industrial design. 
It is being planned to accommodate fu- 
ture expansion of production facilities. 

The projected Wilmington plant will 
supplement the American Can Com- 
pany’s existing plant which has been 
located in Los Angeles since 1916. This 
present factory produces both fiber milk 
containers and packers’ cans for fish, cit- 
rus products and other food items. It 
has had numerous renovations and addi- 
tions since that date and now employs 
approximately 1,350 men and women and 
produces more than 1,000,000,000 con- 
tainers annually. 


CLINTON BUYS CITRUS GROVES 


Clinton Foods, Inc. of New York has 
bought 11 hundred acres of citrus groves 
from the Palmer Florida Corporation, 
Sarasota, Florida, at a reported price 
approximating a million dollars. The 
company produces Snow Crop citrus con- 
centrates and a number of other foods. 


G. F. NAMES 40 FATHOM REPS 


E. L. Menges Brokerage Company of 
Peoria, Illinois, has been appointed by 
General Foods Corporation to represent 
the 40 Fathom Canned products account 
in Central Illinois. H. S. Boone, former- 
ly associated with the General Foods” 
Sales Division, will represent the brand 
in Indianapolis. 


FOREST PARK INCORPORATES 


Forest Park Canning Company, cur- 
rently operating the former Harris Can- 
ning Company plant at Johnson, Arkan- 
sas, has filed incorporation papers nam- 
ing R. B. Goff, Jr., J. J. Diehl, Jr. and 
G. M. LeMarr as owners. $100,000 capi- 
tal is authorized 


Artists conception of the new Canco plant to be built at Wilmington, California near 
Los Angeles to supply fish canners as well as citrus and other packers in the Southern 


California areas. 
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We, the members of the TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, INCOR- 
PORATED DO HEREBY MERITORIOUSLY BESTOW UPON 
DR. THOMAS BADDELY SYMONS 
The Award Of 
“KNIGHT OF TRI-STATE” 


For Your Outstanding Service In Providing Able Leadership To Maryland’: 
Agriculture, Throughout The Past Five Decades; 

For Your Constant Interest In The Problems Of The Food Processiny 
Industry; 

For Your Specific Recognition Of The Need For A Canning Crops Specialist In 

Maryland And The Subsequent Appointment Of One; 

For The Assistance Which You Have Continually Helped Make Possible 
Through The Departments Of Agronomy, Bacteriology, Economics, Ento- 
mology, Horticulture, And Pathology Of The University Of Maryland; 

For Your Constant Willingness To Listen To Our Troubles And The Energy 
Which You Have Expended In Helping Solve Them; 

For Your Ever Present Optimism; 

For Your Dependable And Enduring Friendship; 

For All Of These Things Which Will Long Be Remembered By Our Industry 
But Most Specifically For Your Cooperation And Leadership In Estab- 
lishing The Nation’s First, Real, Honest-To-Goodness, Practical Four Year 
Undergraduate Course In Processing Of Horticultural Products. 

As a memento of this occasion, we present to you this Citation, accompanied 
by this hand-painted necktie with the golden background depicting the sunny 
outlook provided through working with nature as represented by this green 
bean pod, this green pea pod, this ear of golden yellow corn, and this red 
ripe tomato which we hope will serve as a constant reminder of the esteem 
in which you are held by this entire industry. 


Presentation made by W. Earl Wainwright, President of Tri-State Packers’ Assn. (see photo) 
At the Annual Summer Meeting of the Association at The Talbot Country Club, Easton, Mary- 


Corp. with offices at Swedesboro, New Jersey. 


jand on July 12, 1950. Mr. Wainwright is Manager of the Eastern Division of California Pacing 


YOUR FUTURE IS IN THE BAG 


The National Fertilizer Association of 
Washington, D. C., has just completed 
publication of an attractive 36 page 
brochure outlining the contributions of 
fertilizer to our national economy. The 
work contains some interesting statis- 
tical information showing the trend in 
use of fertilizer. It outlines the pur- 
pose of the various ingredients and pre- 
sents much other useful and interesting 
information. Services of the Association, 
both to the public at large, the various 
industries it serves and the membership 
are briefly treated in the last two pages. 
The brochure is profusely and attrac- 
tively illustrated. 
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URGES FOOD CONTROLS 


Joe Bildner, operating the King Super 
Markets chain in Northern New Jersey, 
this week appealed to President Truman 
for the immediate imposition of food 
price and rationing controls. 


Reporting a sharp sales spurt in the 
company’s 20 markets, Mr. Bildner de- 
clared that housewives were buying 
sugar, coffee, soap powder, shortening, 
and canned foods far beyond current 
needs. 


“Each day’s delay in imposing con- 
trols,” he said in a wire to the Presi- 
dent, encourages hoarding against short- 
ages and price rises.” 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS GILL 
TO MANAGE CENTRAL SALES 


Hans Eggerss, President of Continen- 
tal Can Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of Frank I. Gill as Manager 
in Charge of Sales of the Central Divi- 
sion. Mr. Gill, with Continental since 
1948, was formerly General Line Sales 
Manager for the Central Division. 


Coincident with Mr. Gill’s appointment 
was that of Wilson B. Larkin to General 
Line Sales Manager for the Central 
Division. A veteran of 25 years with the 
can company, Mr. Larkin was District 
Sales Manager for the Chicago City Dis- 
trict prior to his promotion. 


Norbert M. Potts with Continental for 
25 years and formerly District Sales 
Manager for Kansas City becomes Chi- 
cago City District Sales Manager. 


FRITCHIE PRICE LIST 


Fritchie Brothers, Inc., handlers of 
essential oils, aromatic chemicals and 
allied products since 1871, have just 
issued their wholesale price list to the 
trade. Distribution of this list is limited 
to those who buy in wholesale quantities. 
Headquarters of the firm are at 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York, with 
branch offices at Atlanta, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Canada and Mexico. Factory is 
located at Clifton, New Jersey. 


CANNED PANCAKES — Preparing a 
stack of pancakes in a manner that may 
soon become a national habit, Emil J. 
Lejcher (right) shows officials of the 
newly-formed PanWaff Corporation of 
St. Paul the results of his new food dis- 
covery. PanWaff is a ready-to-use pan- 
cake and waffle batter, sold in a special 
metal container which is kept under re- 
frigeration. It makes pancakes instantly 
available with no mixing or preparation 
prior to the actual baking. Lejcher, ap- 
pointed general manager of the corpora- 
tion, is shown above with vice-president 
Harry Bell, left, prominent Chicago food 
manufacturer and president Robert E. 
Peters, who is also vice-president and 
general manager of the Peters Meat 
Products Company, St. Paul. 
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FOOD EXPERT HEADS NSRB 
FOOD DIVISION 


Frank C. Elliott, who has wide experi- 
ence in production and marketing of can- 
ned and other processed foods, took over 
July 13 as the food planning specialist 
in the Production Office of the National 
Security Resources Board. Until his ap- 
pointment, he has been associated in 
Seattle with the Henry W. Peabody & 
Co., Ine. 


Mr. Elliott’s experience in canning 
fruits, vegetables and fish has developed 
knowledge of procurement of raw materi- 
als, production techniques, plant manage- 
ment, sales management, marketing, 
banking, grading, buying, and shipping. 


The Food Division of the NSRB is 
responsible for coordinating peacetime 
plans for wartime production and dis- 
tribution of foods to meet both military 
and civilian requirements. The over-all 
NSRB function is to advise the President 
on the coordination of military, indus- 
trial and civilian mobilization. 


The activities of the NSRB are car- 
ried out by mobilization planning staffs, 
each organized to develop and coordinate 
matters affecting the mobilization of all 
resources for which it is responsible. 


Mr. Elliott first became associated 
with canning in 1912, through employ- 
ment with the American Can Company. 
Beginning in 1916, he became directly 
concerned with the packing of fruits, 
vegetables and fish. 


In 1935, he assumed management of 
the United States and Canadian opera- 
tions of Henry W.- Peabody & Co. of 
London, Ltd. In this capacity, he bought, 
inspected and shipped foodstuffs in large 
volume, and thereby gained a rounded 
knowledge of international trade in that 
field. 


SUGAR SUPPLY ADEQUATE 


The sugar experts of industry and 
Government give every assurance that 
sugar stocks are more than adequate to 
meet any foreseeable need for a long 
time to come according to Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., Executive Vice-President of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Inc. 


The world sugar crop has been mount- 
ing since the war and has this year 
reached a record high. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of surplus 
raw sugar in Cuba looking for a market 
as a result of four consecutive years of 
record production, and a 1951 outlook at 
record levels. With 125,000 ton surplus 
in Hawaii, 140,000 ton surplus in Puerto 
Rico, and a bumper sugar beet crop of 
1,900,000 tons, as well as a mainland 
cane crop due this Fall at peak levels of 
175,000 tons, there is every indication of 
need for caution to avoid being caught 
with large stocks on hand when the 
housewives wake up to the realization 
that buying far in excess of current de- 
mands is unwarranted. 
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USDA TO BUY CANNED RSP 
CHERRIES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 14 its intention to assist 
growers in marketing their abundant 
production of red sour cherries, through 
an offer to purchase about 500,000 cases 
of canned cherries for use in school lunch 
programs and by charitable institutions. 


Production of red sour cherries in the 
United States this year is expected to 
exceed 145,000 tons, principally because 
of unusually good yields. The crop may 
be the largest on record. 


Prices of fresh sour cherries are ex- 
pected to be somewhat lower this year 


than last. The proposed purchase will 
be made to help protect growers against 
unduly low prices. 

In order to assist in stabilizing mar- 
keting conditions, processors who sell 
cherries to the Department under this 
program will be required to pay growers 
not less than 7 cents per pound for fresh 
cherries delivered to the cannery. 

Full details of this purchase, includ- 
ing invitations to bid, will be issued 
shortly. 


OPENS WEST COAST BRANCH 


John Sexton & Co., prominent whole- 
sale grocers with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, will open a branch sales office in 
San Francisco on August 1. 


Cut Costs- 
Produce 2uality 


“It It’s TOMATO EQUIPMENT - 
We Have It” 


This machine will enable you to produce juice for your pack—It is almost a must 
this season. Capacity of 20 to 30 gallons of tomato juice per minute. 


Write for detailed information 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ROBINS JUICE FINISHER 


Motor driven machine ill- 
ustrated. Can also 02 
furnished for belt drive. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Trade Ponders International Situation And 
Domestic Adjustment — Increase In QMC 
Buying Seen — Price Spiral And Possible 
Controls May Come—Prices Continue To 
Firm—Corn Situation Taking Better Shape. 


THE SITUATION — Interest in the 
canned foods market during the week 
centered on the international situation 
and probable effects on the home econ- 
omy in general and canned foods prices 
in particular. Till now there have been 
no startling developments in the market 
the only traceable result of the war being 
a general strengthening of an already 
firming situation. It is recognized, of 
course, that regardless of whether or 
not the Korean War develops into total 
war, more canned foods will be required 
to feed a larger standing Army, bills of 
authorization for which were introduced 
in both houses of Congress, two hours 
after Mr. Truman requested them. Just 
how much that will amount to is prob- 
lematical at this time but it should be 
borne in mind that Q.M.C. announced 
back in April that they would need less 
than a third as much out of 1950 packs 
as they ordered out of 1949 packs. or 
109 million pounds compared to 350 mil- 
lion. There are completely unofficial 
guesstimates of an increase of 20 percent 
in the offing. This column’s guess is that 
the Army take will be much greater than 
that figure particularly items like corn, 
lima beans, R.S.P. cherries, etc. It should 
be remembered that Q.M.C. in recent 
years has altered menus to favor items 
in plentiful supply. 

Even so, unless there is some radical 
change on the international front, Q.M.C. 
buying does not promise to even begin 
to approach the proportions reached dur- 
ing the early years of the last decade. 
Nevertheless, for those who are in posi- 
tion a reasonable increase in the pack of 
10’s would seem to be indicated. 


Mr. Truman’s call for 10 billion more 
dollars is also bound to have an inflation- 
ary effect despite warnings of price con- 
trol, rationing and other wartime meas- 
ures. Anyone familiar with the thin 
margin and absolute lack of margin on 
which canners have been operating these 
past months could not help but suggest 
that they get their prices in line to show 
a profit. They owe that to themselves, 
their customers, their competitors and 
the people dependent upon them for em- 
ployment. Trouble is just about every- 
one else, including labor, justified or not, 
feels the same way about the situation. 
Result inflation? Undoubtedly. Con- 
trols? Almost surely within the next six 
months or so, the extent depending on 
the course elected by Soviet Russia. 
Business can help prevent or at least 
minimize the controls needed by being 
reasonable about prices. 
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PRICE—Pricewise there was a gen- 
eral stiffening tendency noted in all 
items. R.S.P. cherries might be the one 
exception that proves the rule in this 
case. This item opened at a quarter and 
a dollar under last year’s openings for 
2’s and 10’s at $2.00 and $10.00 respec- 
tively. Almost immediately U.S.D.A. an- 
nounced it would buy a half million cases 
from canners who promised to pay grow- 
ers a minimum of 7 cents a pound. Half 
million cases adds up to 20 percent of the 
1940-49 10 year average pack and 
should add considerable strength to the 
situation. 


Maine sardines represented the other 
price extreme with an advance of $1.00 
to $6.50 for keyless quarters. Withdraw- 
als were quite general in California 
fruits including new pack apricots, 
prices for which made their appearance 
only last week. Growers are already 
beating the drums for more money. Cit- 
rus too, continues to show increasing 
strength with a number of sellers out 
of the market. Spot tomatoes are about 
cleaned up and new pack has yet to make 
its appearance. Peas are exceptionally 
strong with standards and 303’s out- 
standingly so. 


CORN — U.S.D.A.’s_ latest report 
showed corn acreage for canning and 
freezing down 23.2 percent from last 
year. Based on reports from 120 can- 
ners, Corn Canners Service Bureau 
places the reduction for canning at 38 
percent plus 6 percent for abandonment 
ment or a total of 44 percent. By state 
or region, these reductions are as fol- 
lows: Maine and Vermont 29 percent; 
New York 17 percent; Tri-States and 
Pennsylvania 31 percent; Ohio 40 per- 
cent; Michigan 30 percent; Indiana 43 
percent; Illinois 23 percent; Iowa 43 per- 
cent; Wisconsin 43 percent; Minnesota 
18 percent and Northwest 26 percent. 
The Bureau “guesses” the pack at 20 
million cases, carryover 8 million, total 
supply 28 million. Those figures are not 
only in agreement but exactly the same 
as those “guessed” by the writer, pri- 
vately, that is. Vice-President Fran Sil- 
ver of Tri-State Packers Association 
who eats, sleeps and i.e. thinks a good bit 
about corn arrives at the same figures 
using slightly different but substantially 
the same figures as those of Mr. Burr 
and the writer. There’s no guarantee of 
course that corn will come out exactly 
that way but the figures are rather hard 
to deny. If they’re correct, then corn 
is out of the woods and there are indi- 
cations that both canners and buyers feel 
that way about it. 


VISITING COAST 
Ben Krasne, Bernice Foods, Inc., exec- 
utive, left New York last week for a 
visit on the Pacific Coast. He will head- 
quarter at the Mark Hopkins in San 
Francisco July 24-28, inclusive. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Centered On Opening Prices — 
Heavier Early Movement A Certainty—No 
Tomato Prices Named Yet—303 Peas Mov- 
ing In Heavy Volume—Beans Stiffening— 
Better Tone To Corn — New Pack Beets 
Offered—R.S.P. Cherries Cheaper—Higher 
Prices In Prospect For California Fruits, 
Growers Asking More—More Citrus Offer- 
ings Withdrawn — Maine Sardines Boom — 
Good Call For Salmon—Imported Tuna 
Strengthens. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 20, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The accelerated 
pace of retail canned foods buying, 
whether attributable to consumer hoard- 
ing or building up of stocks by grocers, 
—or both,—is continuing to stimulate 
the movement of canned food in the 
wholesale channels. Thus far, the indus- 
try has avoided any substantial price in- 
creases attributable to the international 
situation, although, as expected, open- 
ing prices on the new season’s packs are 
running somewhat ahead of last year’s 
levels in some instances. This is due 
entirely to higher canner operating costs 
and in most cases would have occurred 
even had the situation in Korea failed 
to materialize. Marketwise, interest dur- 
ing the week centered in opening prices 
on new packs. 


THE OUTLOOK — Indicative of the 
changed sentiment among distributors as 
to purchasing and inventory policies is 
the fact that top management executives 
of many distributing companies are tak- 
ing time off to visit California and other 
canning centers “to look conditions over”, 
and, incidentally, to do a little trading. 
While there are no signs of a runaway 
market it is now apparent that distribu- 
tors are liberalizing the purse strings 
considerably, insofar as their canned 
foods buying operations are concerned, 
and a much larger percentage of the 
new packs will move early into market- 
ing channels than had been expected. It 
is hoped, however, that this will not lead 
some canners to revise their production 
planning and “pack their heads off” as 
the international situation thus far does 
not indicate the need for any excessive 
production of processed foods in the so- 
called “table sizes”. 


TOMATOES — Current reports are 
that considerable early business on the 
new tomato pack in the South will be 
done around $1.20 on standard 2s and 
$1.40 on extra standards, with 303s 
around $1.10-$1.12%%, but thus far can- 
ners have not tipped their hands price- 
wise. There has been a continuing call 
for carryover 2s and it is evident that 
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many in the distributing trades are 
working virtually on a day-to-day basis 
in many instances, insofar as this staple 
is concerned. 


PEAS—With buyers avid for a 10- 
cent retail can of peas, new pack 303s 
have moved in heavy volume, and cur- 
rent indications are that canners will 
be forced to revise.their prices upwards. 
Meanwhile, New York State canners this 
week quoted out new pack peas, with 
fancy sweets, 303s, listed by a major 
factor at $2.30 for blended 1 and 2 sieve, 
$1.75 for 3-sieve, $1.60 for blended 3-4-5 
sieves, and $1.45 for colored, with extra 
standards listed only in No. 10s at $7.50 
for 4-sieve and $6.75 for 5-sieve, all f.o.b. 
canneries. Buyers are looking for addi- 
tional supplies of standards in both 2s 
and 308s, owing to the relative scarcity 
of this grade in the new pack in the 
Midwest. 


BEANS—The pack in the South is 
running behind expectations, and with 
canners confronted with high-cost raw 
stock the market is stiffening. Some 
standard cut green beans were offering 
at $1.10 to $1.15 during the week, but 
canners in some instances were inclined 
to hold back for a $1.20 basis. Fancy 
French Style have moved up to a $1.55- 
$1.60 range, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Market is developing a better 
tone, in sympathy with all canned foods, 
and buyers are acquiring stocks quietly 
in anticipation of a firm market when 
new pack is ready. 


BEETS—Eastern canners are offer- 
ing new pack dark red beets, prompt 
shipment, at $1.05 for cut 2s, $1.25 for 
sliced 2s, $1.85 for tiny whole, $1.60 for 
baby whole, and $1.30 for ruby whole, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


CHERRIES—With a heavy crop indi- 
cated, midwestern canners are quoting 
new pack red sour pitted cherries at $2 
for 2s and $10 for 10s. These prices 
are 25 cents and $1.00, respectively, un- 
der last year’s opening, and are expected 
to help stimulate consumer demand. 

The market for Royal Annes is firm- 
ing up, both in California and the North- 
west, and the low-priced offerings which 
had been around the market are cleaned 
up. Limited quantities of fancy 2%s 
R.A.’s were reported offering for prompt 
shipment from the Northwest at $4.05 
to $4.10. 


APRICOTS — Coast reports indicate 
that this season’s ’cot pack will be larger 
than that of a year ago, but that the 
over-all supply will be less than the com- 
bined 1949 pack and the carryover at the 
start of last season. Competitive bid- 
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ding for raw fruit has run the market 
up considerably, and higher prices are 
in prospect in consequence. Canners, in 
booking new pack, are scrutinizing as- 
sortments closely, and price depends in 
large measure upon this factor. 


PEACHES — Reflecting the interna- 
tional situation, growers have upped 
their price views $5 to $10 per ton and 
current prospects are that the 1950 pack 
will be priced higher than appeared 
probable just a few weeks back. Current 
trade guesses are that fancy 2%s will 
open between $3.60 and $3.75, which 
leaves canners who booked futures at 
$3.25, based upon expectations of low 
fruit costs, out on a limb. A fairly sub- 
stantial movement from early pack into 
distributing channels is in prospect. 


CITRUS—Further contraction in of- 
ferings of Florida citrus juice was re- 
ported during the week, and the market 
is now strong on remaining offerings, 
with orange juice listing at $3.35 for 46- 
ounce, with blended juice at $3.40 and 
grapefruit juice at $3.25. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections, 2s, continue to range $2.00 
to $2.05, all f.o.b. canneries. 


SARDINES—The Maine sardine mar- 
ket came in for a boom during the week, 
with most sellers advancing a full $1 per 
case to $6.50 basis for quarter keyless 


ALLKINDS 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD vIRcCINIA 
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PIEDMONT LABEL 


| Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


basket making. 


5 8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


Virginia 
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oils, f.o.b. However, the new price is 
coming for some shading, and it is evi- 
dent that the market is not yet com- 
pletely stabilized. Buyers are shopping 
the market carefully and submitting 
bids. 


SALMON—There has been a good call 
for salmon for coast shipment during the 
week, and the market is in firm shape. 
Fancy tall reds at $28, f.o.b. Seattle, 
have been getting a good call, and pinks 
and chums are also moving better at full 
prices. Late reports on Alaska canning 
operations indicate that the pack has im- 
proved considerably, from a _ volume 
standpoint, over the disappointingly 
small returns earlier in the season. 


TUNA—Imported tuna has developed 
a much stronger tone, the Jap product 
advancing to a range of $14.75-$15.00 
per case, New York, for fancy Albacore 
halves this week, the highest price of 
the season thus far. A falling off in 
production, plus uncertainty over con- 
tinued shipments from Japan, are fac- 
tors. Meanwhile, domestic packers are 
getting a better demand, although most 
of the call continues to center on the ad- 
vertised brands. Competitive tuna is 
offered from California at $14 for fancy 
white albacore halves, with solid pack 
lightmeat at $13 and standard lightmeat 
at $12, all f.o.b. California canneries. 
Other canners, however, quote consider- 
ably over these levels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Brisk Demand Continues—Blue Lakes Of- 
fered Same Basis As Last Year — Limited 
Supply Of Northwest Berries Moving Slowly 
At Higher Prices—R.S.P. Cherry Prices— 
New Pack Pea Sales Heavy—Corn Still Not 
Profitable—Renewed Strength In 
Citrus Juices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 20, 1950 


The SITUATION—Demand for can- 
ned foods continues very brisk as the 
trade in general are in a buying mood. 
While there is no evidence of speculative 
buying most buyers are inclined to buy 
ahead as markets remain firm with 
higher prices in the offing on many items. 
Besides just to stay abreast of immedi- 
ate needs calls for heavier purchases as 
jobbers report excellent business from 
their retail customers. As a result sales 
and shipping instructions are coming 
along in good shape with every indication 
of continuing. 


More prices on new packs are arriving, 
most of which are on a higher level than 
last year, reflecting higher packing costs 
and a ready demand from the trade. 
There are exceptions, of course, but gen- 
erally higher prices were expected and 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


except where buyers feel such prices 
may develop consumer resistance there is 
little hesitation. All quotations on new 
packs from the Northwest are up con- 
siderably, with the exception of Blue 
Lake beans, indicating the damage from 
last winter’s heavy freeze in that sec- 
tion. Apricots from California opened 
about ten percent higher than 1949 and 
pears, cling peaches and cocktail are ex- 
pected to be up likewise. 


NORTHWEST ITEMS — Opening 
prices on 1950 pack Blue Lake beans 
reached here this week from one impor- 
tant factor on about the same basis as 
last year. Fancy one sieve whole are 
quoted at $2.85 for twos with tens at 
$13.50. Fancy 2 sieve are listed at $2.65 
for twos and $12.60 for tens. 3 sieve 
are $2.52% and $12.00. Fancy 3 sieve 
vertical are offered at $2.75 for twos and 
4 sieve at $2.55. Fancy 3 sieve cut are 
$1.1742 for 8 oz., 303s $1.97%4, 2s $2.15 
and tens $10.65. 4 sieve are $1.021, 
303s $1.72%, 2s $1.90 and tens $9.40. 
Choice 4 sieve cut are quoted at 9714. 
cents, $1.62%, $1.80 and $9.05. Choice 
5 sieve are 82% cents, $1.30, $1.47% and 
$7.35. Because of a moderate carryover 
canners had planned a smaller pack this 
year although present circumstances 
may change the picture. 


BERRIES — The same source quotes 
new pack loganberries at $1.35 for fancy 
in eight ounce tins, 308s $2.4214, 2s $2.85 
and tens at $14.75. Choice are listed at 
$1.25, $2.2714, $2.65 and $13.50. 


New pack boysenberries and youngber- 
ries, both offered on the same basis, are 
quoted at $1.25, $2.37%4, $2.70 and $13.35. 
Choice are listed at $1.17%4, $2.22%, 
$2.55 and $12.25. 


The above berry prices are up con- 
siderably from 1949 and the pack is ex- 
pected to be only a fraction of last year. 
The trade are buying only sparingly as 
they assume the movement will be much 
slower because of the higher prices. 
Never-the-less, canners expect to be sold 
out shortly because of the extremely 
limited supply. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Demand for . 


all California fruits remains good al- 
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though business, of necessity, is very 
spotty due to the bare spot market. 
Prices on new apricots were well re- 
ceived and some canners have already 
withdrawn having run into trouble be- 
cause of hot weather and small fruit. 
A limited amount of fancy fruit salad 
showed up this week and was. quickly 
grabbed up on the basis of $2.55 for 
ones, $4.00 for 2%s and $15.25 for tens. 
Choice fruit cocktail was sold here at 
the same time at $1.77% for ones and 
$3.15 for 2%s. The trade are ready and 
willing to buy where merchandise is 
available. 


R.S.P.CHERRIES—In the fact of a 
huge crop new pack R.S.P. cherries in 
the middlewest opened at $2.00 for twos 
and $10.00 for tens and then quickly slid 
to $1.95 and $9.80. Prices were received 
here from New York on the basis of 
$2.00 and $10.00 with a discount of 10 
cents per dozen on twos and 25 cents on 
tens for saipment before August 15th. 
However this is one item in which the 
trade have little confidence as they are 
wary of canners ability to hold firm 
when an anticipated bumper pack is com- 
pleted. Buying has been only for im- 
mediate needs. 


PEAS—Sales of new peas have been 
very heavy this week as Wisconsin can- 
ners completed one of the finest Alaska 
packs in reecnt years. Increased pack- 
ing costs, lower yields than expected and 
continued heavy demand all indicate the 
possibility of higher prices to come. Con- 
trary to the past few years standard 
peas are as scarce as hen’s teeth already 
and many canners are eventually going 
to be short of extra standards as well. 
Where. they can be found standard 4 
sieve Alaskas in No. 2 tins are selling at 
$1.20 and $1.10 to $1.12% for 303s. Pack- 
ing of Sweet is now well under way and 
buyers are hoping more standards will 
develop. 


CORN — With competitive vegetables 
moving higher canners are trying hard 
to push the price of corn to a profitable 
level but so far have not had much suc- 
cess. However, acreage is down, the 
weather has not been favorable, and with 
business generally good, it looks from 
here like prices will move upward short- 
ly. Fancy golden corn, both cream style 
and whole kernel can still be bought on 
the basis of $1.20 for twos and $1.10 to 
$1.15 for 303s. Fancy whole kernel in 
tens was sold here this week at $6.25 
with plenty available although cream 
style seems in better shape. Extra stand- 
ard twos are held at $1.05 and standards 
at 95 cents to $1.00 although the latter 
item is difficult to locate. 


CITRUS — This market remains firm 
and the expected weakness, which may 
have been only wishful thinking, did not 
develop. In light of present developments 
and continued excellent sales there is 
every indication that prices will work 
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higher instead. In fact, some canners 
have increased prices on unsweetened 
orange to $1.57%% on twos and $3.65 on 
46 oz. although this item is still available 
at $1.50 and $3.45 but only in limited 
supplies. Fancy grapefruit juice is now 
firm at $1.87% for twos and $3.25 for 
46 oz. Blend is held at $1.40 and $3.30. 
Despite the trade’s lack of enthusiasm 
their sales have held up very well and 
they have been forced to come in the 
market for additional merchandise. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Moving At Steady Pace As Canneries 
Continue Operation — No Oysters Being 
Canned—Crab Meat Production Low— 
Outlook For Fisheries Good. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 20, 1950 


SHRIMP — The movement of canned 
shrimp at present is proceeding at a 
steady pace, and unlike some staple vari- 


-eties of canned food that are being 


bought up in a hoarding manner, the 
buying of canned shrimp is to replace 


depleted inventories and the demand may 
be described as normal for this time of 
the year and the price firm. 

The seafood canning communities of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
present quite a busy appearance, which 
is unusual for this time of the year, be- 
cause generally the canneries in these 
areas are shut down, but this year they 
are canning shrimp. 

There was a hike of 1,902 barrels in 
the production of shrimp last week over 
the previous week, as 6,893 barrels were 
produced last week and 4,991 barrels the 
previous week. However, the canneries 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
received 1,691 barrels the previous week 
and 1,529 barrels last week, or a diifer- 
ence of 162 barrels. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing July 7, 1950 were: Louisiana 2,068 
barrels, including 96 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,531 barrels, including 
1,260 barrels for canning; Alabama 278 
barrels, including 173 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida 14 barrels; 
and Texas 3,067 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 155,090 pounds and 
were approximately 1,169,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
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were approximately 3,627,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, of which there are 
14 in operation, reported that 10,058 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending July 8, 1950, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
747,162 standard cases. There were 35 
plants in Louisiana canning shrimp this 
season and 19 in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. 


OYSTERS—No oysters are being can- 
ned now and none being sold until Sep- 
tember, because of the idea that oysters 
are only good to eat in the months that 
have an “R”, which may be the case with 
fresh oysters, due to the fact that the 
months with an “R” are cold weather 
months and oysters keep fresh longer out 
of the water in cold weather, but canned 
oysters are only packed in the winter 
months when they are at their best, and 
they are as delicious and safe to eat in 
July as January. 

There were 20 plants in Louisiana and 
20 in Mississippi and Alabama canning 
oysters the past season and they pro- 
duced 282,069 standard cases. 


CRABMEAT—Production of crabmeat 
in this section took a drop of 11,553 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 
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pounds, as 15,567 pounds were produced 
last week and 27,120 the previous week. 

Louisiana is the only area reporting 
processed crabmeat, hence the other 
areas in this section evidently are only 
packing fresh cooked crabmeat. 


FISHERIES OUTLOOK REPORT, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER 1950 


General business conditions during 
July, August, and September this year 
will be good, and edible fishery products 
will be in a favorable market position as 
compared with a year ago, according to 
the Quarterly Outlook for Marketing 
Fishery Products July-September 1950, 
issued by the Service. 

This report, which covers the third 
quarter of 1950, points out that some in- 
dividual fishery products are not ex- 
pected to meet with active markets due 
to such factors as competition of other 
products, changes in public taste, and 
unusually heavy supplies. 

The major fishery by-products are in 
less favorable position than the majority 
of the other fishery commodities. Mar- 
kets for fish oils and fish-liver oils are 
expected to be relatively dull, while fish 
meal is expected to encounter downward 
pressure on prices but somewhat less 
marketing difficulties. 

During the third quarter, when maxi- 
mum production in the fisheries is 
achieved, markets are affected by sup- 
plies on hand (canned goods, stocks of 
frozen fish and shellfish, and holdings of 
cured fish). 

According to May 1 reports (the low 
point in cold-storage holdings), the total 
stocks of fishery products were somewhat 
larger than those of a year earlier. 
Fresh-water fish were held in much 
smaller amounts, but shellfish were in 
heavier supply, largely on account of 
large stocks of frozen shrimp. 

Such supply factors as production, im- 
ports, and stocks on hand for individual 
commodities or groups of commodities 
are shown graphically in some of the 
charts included in the report. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 26-AUGUST 4, 1950—13th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
N. Y. State Canners, Inc., N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 16-18, 1950—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, IIl. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 8) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 13— Corn: 
Eight or ten days of fair weather has 
permitted cultivation and fields of corn 
are in fairly good condition. Corn pros- 
pects are, however, hardly as good as a 
year ago. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, July 14—Corn: Rains 
early in the week seemed to be general 
throughout the state ranging from light 
showers to quite heavy in some sections. 
Good stands and good growing conditions 
are generally reported. Some corn bor- 
ers have made appearance and some con- 
cern is being expressed over second 
brood. Some growers plan to dust or 
spray with high clearance equipment. 
Canning operations will get under way 
a little later than normal. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, July 17— Corn: 
Have cut acreage to 50 percent of 1949 
Anticipating same yield per acre al- 
though yield will depend on the weather 
in late July. Corn borer infestation may 
cut yield. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., July 14—Corn: Acre- 
age 40 percent. Good stand and grow- 
ing fast. 


TOMATOES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11 — Toma- 
toes: The 1950 planted acreage of toma- 
toes for processing is 379,150 according 
to preliminary estimates released by 
B.A.E. This is 6 percent more than the 
revised estimate of 356,840 acres planted 
in 1949 but 27 percent less than the 10 
year average. The condition of the crop 
as of July 1. was reported at 90 percent, 
up two points over the 88 percent for the 
same date of 1949. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 18—Toma- 
toes: Plants continue to make good prog- 
ress in most areas of Delaware and 
Maryland and to date disease and insect 
damage has been light. Early blight has 
been reported on scattered plants and 
fields on the Delmar Peninsula. Late 
blight has been found in on several spots 
but has not spread. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 13— Toma- 
toes: Fair weather for the past eight 
to ten days has permitted cultivation and 
tomatoes are in fairly good condition. 
Prospects at present are fairly good 
despite plantings being a week to ten 
days later than usual. They came along 
quickly and packing should begin at 
about the normal time or August 10. 


BLUFFTON, IND., July 14— Tomatoes: 
Look very good at present. 425 acres 
under contract vs 325 in 1949. Some 
fields are later than we would like. We 
have side dressed them which we hope 
will make up for some of the lateness. 
No evidence of any disease. Are spray- 


ing 75 percent of our acreage on a five- 
spray schedule. Market firm. We haven’t 
a case of any canned tomatoes or puree 
in our warehouse. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., July 14— Toma- 
toes: Prospects very good at present. 
Weather conditions favorable for culti- 
vating. Look for a normal yield. Will 
begin canning about August 1. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., July 14—Tomatoes: 
Looking fine. 100 percent acreage. 


OTHER ITEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11— Beets: 
1950 planted acreage of beets for can- 
ning is 19,900 acres according to prelimi- 
nary estimates from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This is 6 percent 
more than the acreage planted in 1949 
and 24 percent above the 10 year aver- 
age. Wisconsin will plant 8200 acres, a 
new record for the state. 1,300 acres for 
Michigan is the largest since 1945. The 
condition of the U. S. Crop on July 1 is 
reported at 90 percent, 6 points above 
that date a year ago. 


Cabbage for Kraut: B.A.E. estimates 
contract acreage of cabbage for kraut 
for 1950 at 10,830 acres. The estimate 
covers acreage grown by processors on 
their own or leased land as well as acre- 
age grown under contract. 


Pimientos: Processors in Georgia have 
planted or contracted a record acreage 
for 1950 B.A.E. reports. 31,000 acres for 
this year is more than 25 percent larger 
than that planted in 1949. Dry, hot 
weather has done some damage to the 
crop in Southern Georgia. The condi- 
tion on July 1 is reported at 78 percent, 
2 points below that for the same date of 
last year. 


YUMA, ARIZ., July 12 — Grapefruit 
Juice: Crop about normal. Quantity of 
juice canned will depend upon the fresh 
fruit market . \*xpect to pack the same 
quantity as last season. 


MOUNT OLIVE, N. C., July 15—Pickles: 
About the same acreage and prospects as 
last season. (B.A.E. reports pickling 
cucumbers acreage 15 percent less than 
last year. 


KAPAA KAUAI, T. H., July 11—Pineap- 
ples and pineapple juice: No change in 
acreage as compared to last year. Hav- 
ing had normal weather conditions and 
good health on the plantations, expect a 
normal pack. 


SUGAR DISTRIBUTION UP 


The USDA announced July 13th that 
distribution of sugar by primary distrib- 
utors in the continental U.S. for civilian 
and military use during week ended July 
8, 1950, totaled 248,214 short tons, raw 
value, compared to 151,848 tons during 
the corresponding week last year. 
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